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Mb. Chaibman, Mbmbbbs of thb Confbbbkcb, Ladibs 
AND Gbntlbmbn : 

By the overkind appreciation of the Chairman of 
the Committee, I am asked to conclude the debate on 
this great question, which has within it such poten- 
tialities for good or evil to this land, resting under the 
splendor of the May-day sunshine, a land from whose 
kingly plentitude of moral and material worth man 
can reap more abundantly and more easily than at any 
time since, by the Divine command, fruition was 
crowned with the toil of the hands. 

Coming from the mountains of West Virginia, 
within the sound of the flow of the Beautiful River, 
yet I am no stranger to Alabama or to her traditions 
and her glory ; and when, inclining her proud head to 
the inscrutable commands of the Great Ruler of govern- 
ments and armies, she pressed to her pure lips in the 
day of her agony and sorrow the cup filled with the 
bitter waters of Mara, I and mine, from the same 
chalice of suffering, drank the consuming draught of 
humiliation and distress. 

This fair city, pulsating with busy life, hallowed 
with memories of the past, laden to-day with the 
sweet luxuriance and redolency of springtime flowers 
typical of that resurrection which will not wither with 
the passing of their fragrance, where amidst your 
foliage-embowered streets I seem to hear the thunder* 
ous tread of a mighty spirit, is to me the Mecca of a 
pilgrimage which I approach with bared head and 

(3) 
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unsandaled feet. Holding views as to this great 
question under discussion differing somewhat from 
those of the distinguished and honored sons of the 
South who have preceded me, yet I yield to them 
nothing, not a hand's breath, in love for the South, 
reverence for her glorious past, and glowing hope 
for the sure consummation of her splendid destiny. 

Seeing first the light of day and passing the 
springtime of life in the town where sleep, under the 
soft shadows of our mountains, Lee and Jackson, 
words untrue to the South uttered on this classic 
scene would blister the tongue of him who gave them 
birth. Every tradition of my people, their joys, their 
sorrows and their loves, have their resting-place on 
the spotless and consecrated bosom of old Virginia, 
and my every hope and ambition for the future is in- 
tertwined in the welfare and good of the South. The 
limpid sunlight of the South and the azure of her sky 
hold me in a spell which appeals to my soul with a 
witchery far more potent than happier material con- 
ditions amidst other associations and surrounded by 
other peoples. For her sake, the old home, fragrant 
with precious and unspeakable memories of the smile 
around the hearth and rich with the sunlight of the 
gentle voices in the wide halls in other and happier 
days, echoes to the footsteps of the alien master ; and 
our fields, under the divine ordering of Him who, 
with impartial hand, distills the dew and scatters the 
sunshine, yield their treasures of rich grain to the 
hand of the stranger. For her sake, without repining, 
I have sat at the widow's board, where the barrel of 
meal wasted and the cruse of oil failed ; and whilst 
differing on this question with possibly a majority of 
the audience before me, yet in the sweet words of af- 
fection, old as the love which crowned with glory of 
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surpassing light the tall pines on the lonely mountains 
of Moab and gladdened the ripening grain in the 
harvest-fields of Judea, **Entreat me not to leave thee 
or return from following after thee, for whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge." 

Appreciating the importance of this great question 
to our country, and well recognizing my poverty of ex- 
perience and ability, I approach the discussion with 
that diffidence born "of a desire that no spirit except 
the love of my country shall guide my statements and 
direct my thoughts. On the threshold I pray to the good 
God of our people that we may reason with each 
other in a spirit of calmness which will lead us to that 
high plane where we can put away all feelings less 
holy than the love of country, and from the sublime 
heights of true patriotism look down on every un- 
worthy ambition. 

The settlement of the Race Question, in the pres- 
ent acute condition of the public mind, will take its 
true direction within the next few years ; and the 
South deserves to have the true expression and the 
honest action of her sons, unclouded and unbiased by 
personal ambition or untrammeled by partisan com- 
mand. Never before did modem civilization have 
such deep and abiding interest in the ultimate action 
of a portion of its elements as it has now in the ac- 
tion of the people of the South. Here, I pray and 
believe, will be witnessed the sublimest consummation 
of true statesmanship and realization of popular gov- 
ernment by a people, who, though prejudiced by 
local conditions, hampered by another and alien race, 
and vexed by social and economic conditions such as 
never before beset a people, yet rising above the com- 
plications of the hour, are honestly, impartially, with- 
out prejudice and with full justice, solving this ques- 
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tion to the glory of the whole people. Surely, it will 
take all of our strength to close rightly the only ques- 
tion which has kept apart the people of this mighty 
Republic and which has given anxious thought to 
those who look towards our land for the blessed realiza- 
tion of a government by the people. Only in a spirit 
of compromise, as exemplified by the Fathers, who 
gave up cherished convictions that all might meet on 
a plan on which a government could be inaugurated 
and successfully conducted, can we to-day succeed. 
**And thus the Constitution which we now present, is 
the result of a spirit of amity and of that mutual def- 
erence and concession which the peculiarity of our 
political situation rendered indispensable. ' ' The obei- 
sance which we owe the glorious traditions of our past 
and the commanding position of the South in this 
marvelous and splendid cycle of material develop- 
ment, demands that sobriety of action, tolerance of 
spirit and charity of opinion which has ever character- 
ized a free people in the solving of the great ques- 
tions which meet every people designed by Providence 
for a permanent place among the nations. Says Mr. 
Hume: 

**There are enough of zealots on both sides who 
kindle up the passions of their partisans, and, under 
the pretense of public good, pursue the interest and 
ends of their particular faction. For my part, I shall 
always be more fond of promoting moderation than 
zeal; though perhaps the surest way of producing 
moderation in every party is to increase our zeal for the 
public. Let us therefore try, if it be possible, from 
the foregoing to draw a lesson of moderation with re- 
gard to the parties into which our country is at pres- 
ent divided ; at the same time, that we allow not this 
moderation to abate the industry and passion with 
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which every individual is bound to pursue the good 
of his country." 

In the solution of this great problem, surely we can 
rise above the heat of political discussion, and show 
to the world complete abnegation of previously formed 
opinion, and allow our spirits to be touched by that 
charity which comes alone from Him who, amidst the 
complexities of change and despair of our future, has 
always guided us in those ways best for His people. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the minor and in- 
finitely various details of this important question. I 
shall rather briefly, and in my humble way, found my 
argument upon the basic principles of our national 
existence, and upon some general principles, and not 
waste your time in assaulting the outworks of the 
citadel. 

The settlement of this franchise question lies 
deep upon the very foundation-stones of the Repub- 
lic, and only by laying bare to the people's view those 
mighty substructures can we here efficiently serve our 
country. 

Every historic state is underlaid with a funda- 
mental principle, from which it breathes its life and 
through which it has its civil existence. Each of our 
colonies had its peculiar idea of government; but 
after they were bound in one glorious, shining union 
of states, that great principle of civil philosophy, the 
right of the people to govern through its own suffrage, 
shone as the glory of heaven. The State became the 
sovereign through the power of its own people, and 
the preservation of its liberty was predicated upon the 
people. 

Therefore, I assert that the constitutional exer- 
cise of the right of franchise is the vital and underly- 
ing principle of the life of this free people, and that the 
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infraction of this principle is surely attended with 
ultimate ruin to our system of republican govern- 
ment. **In democracy, there can be no exercise of 
sovereignty but by the suflFrage of the people which 
are their will." 

Sir, this is fundamental, and, in this splendid 
presence, it but needs expression to receive assent. 
Stripped of every covering, it is but the annunciation 
of the right of the people to choose their servants, in- 
dicate their policy and live under the laws they them- 
selves have created. When you depart from this 
principle, you forsake the underlying principle of 
national government ; and when this is done, surely 
you drop out of the nations which exercise an abiding 
power upon civilization. 

To enable our country to consummate its destiny, 
this vital principle, at the risk of weariness of ex- 
pression, must be kept close to the hearts of the 
people. It is the golden thread, which at every stage 
of our national existence, through storm and battle 
and change, has been held by the patriots to inhere 
into the very texture of national life. When this 
principle is abandoned or impaired, 

" Our own 
Like free states foregone, is bat a bright leaf torn 
From Time's dark forest, and on the wide gust thrown 
To float awhile, by varying eddies borne ; 
And sink at last forever ! " 

Says Montesquieu: "It is plain, then, that if 
the government, whether state or federal, controls or 
disposes of suffrage, or allows it to be disposed of, 
without warrant in the constitution, it strikes at the 
very vitals of the republic from which it derives its 
entire existence and power," 
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In all the ages, the ruin of free nations has been 
wrought through the insidious sapping and impair- 
ing of the fundamental principle vitalizing the gov- 
ernment. I appeal to the historic past as the un- 
erring guide to the future. I am reminded that the 
power of the Great Republic stretches this year into 
two hemispheres ; that in ships and money and all of 
the elements of power and grandeur and civilization 
since the morning stars sung together, she has not 
had her equal, v Permit me, sir, to recall to you that 
the real impairment of the integrity of the governing 
principle of every historic state dated from the 
brightest splendor of its existence and not from the 
hour of its weakness. * I call from the solemn past the 
phantom memories of Greece and Judea and kingly 
Rome. When the silks and purple and fine linen of 
Tyre and Sidon were in every market-place, and 
the light of the star of the Blessed Redeemer was 
already touching with its holy fires the lofty towers 
of the Temple of the Living Jehovah, Judea was 
stricken. When the genius of Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Demonsthenes and Euripides held in mortal 
thrall the intelligence of the world, and the statue of 
Pallas AthensB and the columned Parthenon looked 
down on the Piraeus, filled with the ships from the 
Euxine, the Agean, and from beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and when the glory from Salamis and 
Thermopylae thrilled the people and lighted up the 
beacons of Democracy on Naxos and Delos and the 
Islands of the Sea, Greece was stricken. When her 
arms extended from Dacia to the Desert of Libya, and 
the thunderous tread of her legions shook the known 
world, and her mariners plucked the fruit from the 
mystic Garden of the Hesperides, and the oar beat of 
her triremes shook the mist of the Hyperborean Seas, 
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and Gaul and Scythian and Christian appealed to her 
royal power, Rome was stricken. 

But, sir, the student of the philosophy of govern- 
ment points to the important distinction that Rome 
and Greece were guarded by the genius of the philoso- 
phers, and Judea by the patriarchs, the prophets and 
the lawgivers, but that Greece nor Rome nor Judea 
were illumined by the Master, upon whose teachings 
are founded the principles of the modern state. In 
reply, sir, Holland, a modern state, is an illustra- 
tion of the immutable rule that whether under the 
teachings of the brows encircled by the chaplet of ivy 
and laurel or by the Crown of Thorns, that the basic 
principle of civil life controlling the state cannot be 
impaired without ultimate ruin. Under the inspira- 
tion of religion, uplifted by the genius of freedom, 
grasping the great principle of representative union 
of Hancetown and Provence, defying Spain, estab- 
lishing her colonies in all the earth, bidding fair to 
become a great, abiding, historic people and divide 
with England the control of the commercial and 
civilizing influences of the world, Holland, intoxicated 
with power, forgot the basic principle which made 
her great, and sunk to the rank of a lesser national 
power having no future historic importance. 

Then, sir, reasoning from the past, with all the 
intensity of my life, I plead for the maintenance, in 
its original integrity, of the underlying principle of 
our Republic. It is supremely vital to liberty. De- 
throne the principle from its high estate, and the 
temple of Liberty is already tottering. Political apos- 
tasy is terrible in its reach and grasp of power and in 
the quick emulation of its example. The infraction 
of the right of franchise, the impairment of the con- 
stitutional right of the citizen to exercise the fran- 
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chise in South Carolina or in Alabama, provoke the 
desire and willingness to commit the same wrong in the 
populous city of New York or in Pennsylvania. The 
passing of enactments at Montgomery or Charleston, 
interfering with and restricting the franchise against 
the spirit of the Constitution and its amendments, pro- 
vokes the terror of the Force bill in the National 
House and Senate. The impairment of the constitu- 
tional right in the states causes equal emulation for 
the destruction of our constitutional guarantees by 
laying the hand of political apostasy upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

** Familiarize yourself with the chains of bondage 
and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. Ac- 
customed to trample on the rights of others, you have 
lost the strength of your own independence and be- 
come the fit subjects of the first cunning tyrant who 
rises among you." 

Men desiring to grasp unconstitutional power 
heed little the cry of a people that any infraction of 
that great instrument by them was caused by the 
overweening necessity of preserving their civilization 
from destruction. At this transition period of the 
world's history, the conservative forces of the country 
should be on their guard to save the Republic from 
any impairment of its fundamental principles. The 
times are surely propitious for such injury to our 
governing principle, and the example of its infraction 
too recent to brook denial. The growth of the senti- 
ment that the Constitution is what the majority of the 
people wish it to be, the growing power of wealth and 
class in the elections, the increasing control of the 
central government and its gradual infringement 
upon the rights of the states, the overweening power 
of the federal courts upon every pretext seeking to 
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control state tribunals and exercise jurisdiction never 
contemplated by the Constitution, the lessening re- 
spect for the elective franchise, and the want of regard 
for the dignity of the states, sadly illustrated to-day 
by the warring governments of a free commonwealth, 
all show the vital demand for the jealous care of the 
Constitution in all of its original vigor. 

Now, sir, the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, **That the right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any state on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude," is as much 
a part and parcel of the organic law governing this 
country as any section of the Constitution. Whether 
wisely or not this amendment was ratified, I will not 
discuss, but under its provisions the Negro has with 
you and me an equal right to exercise the franchise. If 
we are an honest and constitution-loving people, we 
will give him his constitutional right. His privilege 
of franchise is as sacred as ours, and should be as 
sacredly guarded. This is the only principle which 
should animate the life of a free republic and upon 
which its continued existence can be predicated. I 
challenge any transgression whatsoever without ulti- 
mate and grevious hurt to the Constitution, and as 
grave injury to the white man as to the black. It is, 
I repeat and urge, the most sacred and solemn prin- 
ciple of the Constitution. With whatever earnestness 
I may have, I * 'declare that this ark of our political 
covenant, this Constitutional casket of our Confed- 
erated Nation, encasing as it does more of human 
liberty and human security and human life than any 
government ever founded by man, I would not break 
for the whole African race." 

If we have, under the trying exigencies of the 
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days of Reconstruction and new citizenship, wandered 
away from the spirit of the Constitution, let us ascend 
the mountains where we can see the tables of the law. 
Here, in this sacred city, consecrated with the life 
and blood and treasure of our people to the Constitu- 
tion of our Fathers, I call upon our people to again 
gather within its majestic portals and hear the law 
and give full heed to its commands. 

There can be but one response upon this question 
from those who have communed in the sacred temple 
of the Constitution with the mighty beings who builded 
the sacred edifice. I answer for them that this ques- 
tion cannot be settled until it is settled right. I base 
my statement upon the eternal foundation of historic 
precedent and universal experience. I appeal to the 
facts of your own history which culminated in this city 
in the great drama which fiercely rocked the walls of 
civilization. I appeal for my argument to one higher 
than Caesar. The deepening and broadening sense of 
eternal justice in the human heart decreed that 
slavery was wrong. The institution was surrounded 
by powers which never before girdled a civil insti- 
tution. It was held in the letter of the law. It 
was hedged about by a patriotism unquestioned. 
It was jealously protected by the party which for 
sixty years had fought the battles of the Republic 
and which had added to it an imperial domain and 
which was deeply intrenched in the aflfections of the 
people. It was supported by the most supremely 
equipped statesman who ever dazzled the world by the 
power of human intellect and statescraft. It was 
settled as the law of the land, by the binding decisions 
of the highest courts from whose decrees there was no 
appeal except to the supreme forum of the human heart. 
At the sacred birth of states, around whose bedsides sat 
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the armed and panoplied and watchful hosts of the in- 
stitution, it was settled. By solemn compromise of 
North and South, sealed by the House and Senate, by 
friend and foe, it was settled. By every human re- 
lation it was settled. Men walked in apparent se- 
curity. Yet, sir, in that greatest forum under God, 
the eternal, immutable, unchangeable forum of human 
right, it was not settled. Before its bar the decrees 
of the highest earthly tribunal were dissipated as the 
morning dew. In the splendor of its court solemn 
enactment of Legislature and Senate and State was 
devoured as by consuming flames. Under its fiery 
ordeal compromise of statesmen shriveled to ashes. It 
was not settled right ; and not until decree of court 
and act of law and compromise of statesmen were 
deluged in blood, was it settled. I speak with no un- 
kindness but with unspeakable tenderness of the 
memories of other days ; and not for your imperial 
state, with its fields and flowing rivers and glowing 
furnaces, would I say aught unkind of the motives of 
the men who gave their sacred lives for what they be- 
lieved was right. It illustrates, beyond the power of 
my tongue of weakness, that which I am striving to 
accentuate, that no question can be settled by a free 
people until it is settled in the forum of eternal 
justice. So I insist that until this question is settled 
right and in strict accord with the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution it will disturb our political relations, 
hold apart the North and South, hamper our develop- 
mentj. degrade our civil liberty, pollute our franchise, 
endanger our freedom and piUory us before the world 
as a people who do not do full and exact justice. 

Sir, I beg that you will not understand for a mo- 
ment that these words are a concession that the real 
letter of the Constitution has been carelessly and wan- 
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tonly violated by the South. I deny this charge with 
all my soul.* I spurn with unspeakable contempt 
the reports of the frauds, violence and intimida- 
tion with which the enemies of the South asperse 
her fair name. Her glory and her honor are to me as 
dear as life. Lay the book of nations wide open, and 
in all of. the days there is none which through tempta- 
tion and humiliation and sorrow has walked so stead- 
ily along the road of good government as has the 
South. Goaded with the bayonet, hedged about with 
the soldier, hounded by the alien, despoiled by the 
robber, her statehood decrowned and deflowered, 
since the morning of the world show me a country 
which emerged from suffering with garments as spot- 
less and with so little of the smell of the fire about 
her. Yet, sir, while rejecting with disdain the cal- 
umnies against the South, still the time is upon us 
when we should commune with each other in a spirit 
of absolute fairness and most outspoken candor. It 
would be false to the spirit of truth pervading this 
Conference for me to deny that the South, appealing 
to a higher law than the Constitution or the statute, 
has never intended that the Negro should rule, or largely 
participate in the rule, of her broad states and shape 
the destiny of her. civilization. The time is here for 
plainness of speech, and he who would palter with 
the truth on this great question in its present por- 
tentous shape, loves not his country. It is our duty 
to stand before the world and not swerve from the 
open light of discussion. If such has not been the 
intention of the South, then we are asked why this 
state constitution provides the rule of understanding 
to be interpreted by the ballot commissioner as he 
may wish? Why this constitution has inserted in it 
the ancestral clause? Why this constitution provides 
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a complicated election machinery? When you answer 
these insistent questions, your only reply can be that 
the great paramount reason for such action has been 
to preserve the state in the rule of the intelligent. 
With this reply there arises before us a broken and 
impaired Constitution, which has unloosed from its 
Pandora's box the foul vultures of coming woe, which 
are always ready to flap their wings about the dying 
body of a free people. It is from this anomalous 
condition of political affairs that the South must be 
released ; and every Southern man, without regard to 
his political future, should rise to that height of 
love for country where, caring not for the clamor 
of the hour, despising present utilitarianism, he can 
contemplate a country unbroken in its love, rich 
in material glory and domestic peace, over whose 
happy, contented and united people is the shadow of 
a Constitution which, under the mercy of God, needs 
not to be broken to serve the higher law. If there 
are any faint-hearted and who would shrink, I would 
remind him that the day is surely propitious for the 
coming change ; that there is upon the South one of 
those great cycles where 

^'All are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Aroand green islands with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither." 

This cycle of industrial glory and regeneration, 
broadening like a golden river through the South, is 
assisting, with resistless power, the coming change. 
When the South was practically stationary in its de- 
velopment, when the planter waited for the rain to 
distill its drops into the cotton and the grain to im. 
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prison the gold of the sunshine, political anomalies, 
comparatively speaking, were unimportant. To-day 
the old South is being resurrected in a new form and 
exceeding glory. New peoples are clasping our hands, 
and, as bone of our bone, we are bidding them wel- 
come to the dear land. Millions of dollars start the 
music of the machine and the engine. Mills are dis- 
tilling their cloudy incense over our increasing fields. 
New cities lift their towering walls to the glory of our 
prosperity. Golden genii rise from the dark mines of 
the earth and hold out to us their oflferings of commer- 
cial greatness. Our waterfalls are enthralled to add 
to our fullness, and the unerring winds of modern 
commerce have filled our harbors with the ships of 
the world. 

The first demand of this industrial regeneration 
is the absolute settlement of political complexities. 
Its demand is even now insistent and we cannot, if 
we would, longer deny its potential request. The 
state which does so delay will not march "abreast with 
its fellows in the industrial progress. This demand is 
as absolute and certain as any condition which ever 
touched a commercial and industrial existence. Then 
arises the crucial question, how can we remove our 
political complexities, give the Negro his franchise 
and preserve the Constitution and at the same time 
not imperil our civilization? I reply that it seems to 
me by far the best to adopt an honest and inflexible 
educational and property basis administered fairly for 
black and white. 

I crave your indulgence for a short time whilst I 
discuss this idea of an educational and property fran- 
chise, not in any detail, but in some of its higher and 
more general aspects. It appeals to the elements most 
needed in good citizenship. It will cultivate the de- 
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sire for the acquisition of property and of education ; 
and whilst attaining these two great ends of good 
government it will accomplish the immediate purpose 
for which we are striving, the settling and composing 
of our anomalous system of franchise. All of us hail 
the day of highest intelligence in those who control 
the government. Ignorance is the bottom of our woe. 
With the Negro made intelligent he is no longer 
dangerous to the state. He is no longer prey to the 
demagogue. With this system walks education with 
its uplifting and splendid effect upon the people. It 
is a necessary and vitalizing concomitant of the re- 
stricted franchise. This plan will not destroy the so 
essential self-respect of the Negro. It will allow 
him, through the open door, to see the play of the 
brightest light which touches the brow of any man, 
the splendid sun of American citizenship. He can 
grasp it, if he wishes it, without delay or wrong. It 
is his if he complies with the law, whose equal and 
fair provisions compel him to be a better citizen of 
his country, and a more intelligent and potent factor 
in his place. I believe that it would be an incentive 
to the acquisition of intelligence which could be at- 
tained so quickly in no other manner. He will 
no longer be the mere flotsam and jetsam of 
politics. My experience of political affairs is that 
as the Negro becomes intelligent so surely does 
he become a higher voting element, owing alle- 
giance to no party as a mere matter of course. More 
than this, the adoption of this plan will bring to the 
South a fair, quick and honest trial of the question of 
the Negro franchise. It will bring it in a manner 
which will cause no apprehension in the minds of any 
fair citizen. The question of Negro franchise has 
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never yet been fairly tried. Let us a moment discuss 
this question. It is most important. The objection 
has been strenuously made against the adoption of a fair 
franchise system that we cannot safely proceed in 
the change. Is this a fair objection? I reiterate, 
sir, that it is not. Will the civilization of the 
South be affected or impaired? Will the Negro 
vote overwhelm that of the white? Is there neces- 
sity for the appeal to the law of the Higher De- 
fense? An investigation of the status of the franchise 
shows that after the adoption of an intelligence and 
property basis the political control of the South will 
be entirely under the domination of the white man. 
A fair intelligence basis will practically do so. An 
intelligence and property basis will give numerical 
control to the white man entirely in every state, con- 
gressional district, and, with only few exceptions, in 
every county in tlie South. There is no shadow of 
suspicion that this fair franchise amendment will again 
give the Negroes control of the South. Day by day, 
even the spectre of such contention disappears before 
the industrial growth of the South. Within the last 
few years from every county is seen the line of immi- 
gration into the South. Along our roads, in the streets 
of our cities, over our once quiet fields, is heard the 
tramp of the thousands of feet of those coming amongst 
us for the occupation of their lives. Further, the 
white man is increasing in a far greater ratio than the 
Negro. Aye, sir, we appeal to the populations as they 
stand to-day, and, with all of the earnestness de- 
manded by the importance of the question, I ask, how 
can ten millions of comparatively ignorant Negroes 
overwhelm the civilization of twenty millions of white 
people with the intelligence of all the centuries behind 
them? Let us be fair, Mr. Chairman. Let us look 
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the facts squarely in the face, and not listen to our 
prejudices and our fears without foundation for either. 
I am reminded that we have once drunk of a bitter 
cup ; that we have tried the Negro franchise ; that 
upon the consideration of a fair franchise there arises 
before us the horrid phantasmagoria of the Recon- 
struction. Sir, every intelligent man, submitting 
himself to the calm, cold light of reason, must admit 
the absolute change of circumstances between then 
and now. There is no need for argument on this 
proposition. Consider yourself the status of affairs 
at that day, and you must admit that the Negro fran- 
chise was not fairly tried. The South prostrated, the 
boom of the cannon yet reverberating over the land, 
passions inflamed, men yet wearing the blue and the 
gray, the sword not yet turned into the scythe and the 
pruning-hook, the fields unplowed except by the fur- 
row of war, your state government in the hands of 
your then enemy, your citizens disfranchised, with 
bound hands, standing about the ruins of their homes, 
the Negro only five years out of slavery and a citizen, 
I ask you, Mr. Chairman, in all fairness, are not the 
conditions changed as no conditions have ever been 
changed in any country within that period of time? 
Under this impartial view, I earnestly urge that no 
fair-minded man can say that a fair franchise in the 
South will bring back the days of Negro rule or the 
horrors of Reconstruction. 

A careful investigation of the figures by Mr. 
Gannet, a most careful and able expert, fully main- 
tains my contention. Let us appeal to the figures. 

The three states of the South in which the Negro 
element is in greatest strength are South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. If, by restricting suffrage 
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in these states to the literate or to the property hold- 
ers, or to the literate and property holders, it would 
leave the whites in numerical majority, such restric- 
tion in other states would certainly have a similar 
effect. 

First, then, as to the matter of property holding. 
I find that the owners of farms and homes in the 
three states in question are as follows : 



Farms and He 


>MES. 


Louisiana — 




White owners. 


. . . 48,660 


Colored owners, . 

\^i aoi od^ vw\^ 


. . . 14,602 


jyiississippi^-" 

White owners. 


. . . 61,500 


Colored owners, . 


. . . 16,956 


South Carolina — 




White owners, 


. . . 42,982 


Colored owners, . , 


. . 21,101 



From the above, it is seen that, if the suffrage 
were restricted to those owning their farms or homes, 
the whites of South Carolina would outnumber the 
colored two to one ; of Mississippi, nearly four to 
one ; and of Louisiana, three and one-half to one. 

The next question is on the matter of illiteracy, 
and here I present the following table, showing the 
total males and the illiterates over twenty years of 
age: 

South Carolina. 

Whites. Colored. 

Males over 20, . . . 106,665 139,479 

Illiterate, . . . 15,814 91,387 



Literate, 



90,851 48,110 
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Mississippi. 






Whites. 


Colored. 


Males over 20, 


. . . 125,457 


157,202 


Illiterate, 


. . . 13,932 


106,463 


Literate, 


. . . 111,525 
Louisiana. 


50,739 




Whites. 


Colored. 


Males over 20, 


. . . 136,106 


125,194 


Illiterate, 


... 24,161 


90,487 



Literate, 



111,945 34,707 



Here we see that, if the suffrage be restricted to 
the literate, the whites of South Carolina would out- 
number the colored neariy two to one ; those of Mis- 
sissippi, more than two to one ; and those of Louisi- 
ana, more than three to one. 

It must be remembered that these figures repre- 
sent the situation as it existed ten years ago. Doubt- 
less, the Negroes have gained upon the whites in 
literacy to some extent during the decade, but cer- 
tainly not sufl&ciently to change the general result. 

In the light of these figures, can the argument of 
fear of Negro domination be sustained? 

If it is true that our first duty is the preservation 
of the civilization of the South upon the lines of our 
race, then this franchise provision does so upon the 
firm basis of justice and fairness. Then, sir, should 
we remain longer chained to the past? 

Let us consider a most practical and potent reason 
why, as soon as possible, this or some other plan of 
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settlement should be adopted which will hurry the 
Negro along the road of intelligent and settled citizen- 
ship. In this day of industrial and financial change, 
the South, in the adjustment of the commercial affairs 
in the next twenty-five years, will be the chief factor. 
We can no longer devote ourselves to the one and sole 
idea of holding ourselves solid on the Negro Question. 
Believing in the Southern leaders and trusting to their 
guidance in the past, still with the most absolute ear- 
nestness I believe that the time for change is upon 
us. The South has other things to occupy its atten- 
tion. The great objection to the present system is 
that it demands our absolute attention and effective- 
ness to the exclusion of all else. We are busy. We 
are growing rich. We are the seat of a great com- 
merce. Wealth is coming among us. This demands 
that we should have freedom of action to take advan- 
tage of our opportunities. How can we proceed on 
the grand march of industrial progress when our 
whole attention is absorbed with our inherent political 
complexities? Surely this settlement [must be made 
and this question gotten off our hands, so there will 
be nothing to distract our attention from the great 
question of developing the South in the manner which 
it deserves. That problem behind us, how easy will 
it be for us to grasp our imperial opportunities. The 
tyranny of the solid vote to be maintained on the one 
question is the most burdensome and exhausting 
which ever afflicted a people. Let us now cast it off. 
More than this will arise out of the commercial 
change of to-day. As surely as we live, this marvelous 
industrial transformation of the South will sooner 
or later produce a division among us on the great 
questions of commerce. It is sure to do so. In every 
progressive Southern state, it has already made a di- 
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vision of the white voters. In my state, it has made 
an absolute and almost equal division of the vote. 
Under this condition of affairs, the Negro vote will 
count, and will surely be consulted. It is inevitable. 
We cannot put off the day. Then let that vote be in- 
telligent and carry with it the dignity and considera- 
tion of property-owning and intelligence. Let the 
status of the voter be settled and the question out of 
the way and behind us. We do not wish to emulate 
the condition of affairs exemplified by the monarchies 
of Europe and be compelled to entirely devote our 
lives to the public safety. 

Believing in the preservation of our civilization 
and holding to all the time-honored sentiments of the 
South, yet I believe that the changed condition of 
affairs to-day demands that the South should settle 
emphatically and once for all this great political ques- 
tion. Should prejudice stand in the way when al- 
most rising to our splendid destiny? Should time- 
honored opinions interfere with our progress? Out 
from the shadows of the cloud, how glorious would be 
the light of our day 1 Relieved from its paralyzing 
effect, what country could equal our achievements ! 
In the words of a great English statesman : '*0r shall 
we expect from time, the physician of brutes, a linger- 
ing and uncertain deliverance? Shall we wait to be 
happy till we can forget that we are miserable, and 
owe to the weakness of our faculties a tranquillity 
which ought to be the effect of their strength? Far 
otherwise. Let us set all our past and present affec- 
tions at once before our eyes. Let us resolve to over- 
come them, instead^ of flying from them, or wearing 
out the sense of them by long and ignominious pa- 
tience. Instead of palliating remedies, let us use the 
incisive knife and the caustic, search the wound to 
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the bottom, and work an immediate and radical 
cure." 

A fair and honest franchise will once for all 
settle the question of Negro domination, the mere fear 
of which has been so great a blight to the South. 

Delaying the settlement of the status of the 
Negro will, under the circumstances, but lose us 
precious time. The Negroes will in time become 
voters, full and free voters, and with our absolute and 
ultimate approbation and consent. Delay will not 
affect the final result. This may seem a bold state- 
ment, but if you will indulge me I will appeal to our 
experience for my justification. 

Every argument of memory and experience 
teaches us that this question is surely solving itself in 
the ultimate direction of broad political liberty for the 
Negro. It is useless to controvert it. To-day, beyond 
denial, it is nearer a liberal solution than ever before. 
Under Providence, excepting the first great shock of 
civil franchise granted to the Negro, the other steps 
towards the broader enfranchisement have proceeded 
step by step, and under the assimilating and soothing 
process of time, they have been without jar to our feel- 
ings or wound to the body politic. There has been no 
backward movement. It has been purely forward all 
the time. I challenge contradiction to this statement. 
I mean political and civil advancement. I adhere to 
absolute social and racial separation as earnestly as 
any one to whom I speak. Social and racial separa- 
tion is the salvation of both races. Loose Memory's 
chain and wander with me over the South, enter the 
court-house and legislature and the marts of business, 
and you yourself will be amazed at your unconscious 
change of sentiment in the direction of liberality 
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towards the Negro. When he was a slave, we gave 
our fathers and sons to death, and deluged with blood 
this fair country to retain him as a slave ; and yet 
within the sound of my voice there is not a man who, 
for all the land between the swelling seas, would rivet 
a fetter on the arm of a Negro. Stand with me in the 
sacred halls of Justice. I remember when a Negro's 
oath was not taken. Yet to-day an intelligent Negro 
on the witness stand is accepted without question; 
and if he has been an honest man, no difference is 
made between him and a white man of equal char* 
acter. 

That which has distinguished the Anglo-Saxon in 
all times is the right of jury. The juryman must be 
a free man, and under the sun of Australia or the 
snows of the North, the jury has gone as the badge 
of the Anglo-Saxon. I remember when a Negro 
darkened no jury in my state ; yet, to-day, Negro 
jiuymen have been found by those experienced in the 
work of the courthouse, to be, without question, safe 
and conservative. 

In my town, with a prescience of the future be- 
yond the wisdom of his day, Stonewall Jackson taught 
a Negro Sunday-school, at times against vehement 
protest and under threats of prosecution. To-day we 
have spent a hundred millions upon the Negro school, 
and not for the wealth of the Indies would we close 
them to him. In your business life his every step has 
been against a protest but he has made his place 
within the march of affairs, and as great as the 
changes have been, they meet your and my approba- 
tion, showing the sure and almost unconscious pro* 
gress to a widening sentiment for a most liberal 
solution of this political question in the direction I 
plead. 
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Then, sir, if the result of your experience points 
to the future as I have indicated, does not every 
reason of an intelligent and far-seeing statesmanship 
demand that we settle this status at once in the direc- 
tion of an intelligent voting power? Does not the 
spirit of the day abroad in the land demand our wise 
and liberal action? Now arises an important ques- 
tion. If the South, far-seeing and liberal in its policy 
towards the Negro, should adopt a liberal franchise 
provision, can the Negro on his part ever become im- 
bued with the American spirit? Will he ever become 
a citizen sufficiently intelligent so as to become a sub- 
stantial integral portion of the American voting 
population? Will the progress shown on our part by 
the adoption of this free and equal basis of franchise 
meet any progress on the part of the Negro? 

Are his feet on the ascending steps of a good 
citizenship? Is he improving in character, in re- 
ligion, in material prosperity, in self-respect? Sir, I 
appeal to that tribunal which is more powerful for 
enlightenment than gathered statistics. I summon 
here as proofs the result of your own observation. I 
point to the spires rising heavenward all over this 
land and sheltering an increasing number of dusky 
and intelligent worshipers. I call here in witness the 
homes, where under their own fig tree and vine, live 
in plenty and sweet contentment increasing numbers 
of the Negro race. Yea, Mr. Chairman, I point to 
the thousands of intelligent students crowding the 
halls of learning in the South and filling every situ- 
ation open to them with credit and character. I 
call to your attention a greater increase within the 
time in material prosperity than falls to the lot of 
any other race excepting the Anglo-Saxon in the wide 
world. I appeal to your own experience as to the 
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vast change for the better in the horde of unlettered 
and ignorant Negroes within one generation. Within 
three generations mark his improvement from the 
barbarian, bound and gyved, and thrust over the side 
of the slave-ship and given to us. There has been 
disappointment and discouragement, it is true, but 
the progress has been substantial and on the right 
line. I will not take your time with the discussion of 
of the detail of a proposition which is obvious to all. 
I have given somewhat of study to the question of 
his improvement, and a careful investigation of the 
only people whose shackles within our time have been 
broken, leads me to the conclusion, and it is the con- 
clusion of every careful student of the emancipated 
serfs of Russia, that the Negro has infinitely out- 
progressed the freed white serf in every element of 
an enlightened citizenship. Surely he has improved. 
This has been the general consensus of opinion and 
the observation and experience alike of the statesman, 
the scholar and the man of business of the South. 

When I see the progress of the Negro and the 
sure improvement of the conditions surrounding him, 
the darkness which tinges the bright skies of the 
South brings me no despair. Out of the cloud should 
not come despair, but the sweet gladness of hope 
brightening our every difficulty. The evidences of 
His supreme care over us are too unmistakable for de- 
spair, and the cloud of witnesses that His care en- 
compasses this nation, and that with the fingers of 
His wisdom he has placed these people among us, 
will admit of no question. When commerce lan- 
guished and its utmost gates lay behind the white 
sails, and the rivers of India no longer gave their 
gold and the fields their gems, and the cunning hands 
of the East no longer wove the silk and garments of 
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mankind, the treasury of plentitude of this new land 
yielded richer gems and gold more plentiful than 
ever glistened in Indian rivers or burdened with the 
glory of wealth the mines of Golconda. When the 
golden belt and the steel armor were the sole tokens 
of rule, when the king was the state and the people 
his servants. He gave to the world our country, where 
the only king is Freedom and where the People is the 
State. When under the rule of King and Cardinal 
and Noble the creed of the people was the voice of the 
Conclave, under the oaks of New England and the 
pines of Virginia there arose a thunderous song of a 
new people who cared not for the creed of Conclave, 
Diet or Cardinal, and who heeded not the command 
of Princes. When the swarthy Spaniard, in leathern 
jerkin, found not the Fountain of Youth, for us its 
sweet waters waited lovingly and to-day are caressed 
for our good by the soft airs of our South. When 
Spain's covetous eyes, under casque and helmet, 
failed to find the gold of the West, and by its mighty 
power change human destiny, it was given to us to 
enrich our freedom with its plenitude beyond the 
wealth of kings. He gave us vast rivers on whose 
shores in the one season the fleecy cotton, the yellow 
corn, the golden wheat, the wine and the oil, the fruit 
and the flowers, the seed time and the harvest, shed 
their glory. He flooded this land with the sun- 
shine which on the prairie and beside the moun- 
tain kisses from the fertile field the grain and the 
fruit, and from His exhaustless plenty He has filled 
our land with the mighty agents of civilization wait- 
ing but our touch to garner them into the rich treas- 
uries of our commerce. He kept for this people the 
play of the lightning and imprisoned for us the giant 
arms of the steam. He has planned for us mighty 
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continents and seas and lakes and rivers and harbors 
and capes, by whose power we can grasp in our 
strong hands the Ultima Thule of commerce. He 
strengthened the hands of tyrants that people from 
All countries forsaking their homes should give to 
us their best and their bravest; and He broke to 
pieces the kings when they would shackle the progress 
and curb the holy aspirations of freedom and religion 
in this newest continent. In all the hoary ages He 
has filled the earth with tyrants and kings and has 
laid Africa close to their hands ; yet for reasons, 
known only to His wisdom, He has reserved this free 
country as the land where the sigh of the slave and 
the rattle of his chain were more frequent than in any 
since the years began their race. For them He made 
peaceful fields incarnadined with the blood of a free 
people, yet over the carnage He made His Son to 
walk, and after His, ''feace, be still," as on the 
troublous waters of Galilee, tenderness touched the 
heart and peace and unity and love passing all un- 
derstanding reigned with the people. Then surely 
His mighty arms are around us and His Providence 
is with us. This thing, which we understand not and 
which our mortal eyes do not fully see, is for the 
ultimate glory of our people. 

Whether this race surrounding us as a cloud, 
educated and strengthened to its full stature through 
our trials and our sorrows, shall, on the shores of the 
Tanganyika, raising the sweet songs of praise learned 
on the banks of the Tennessee, the Kanawha and the 
Mississippi, lead the Dark Continent to the light of 
the brighter day, or whether as our helper here in 
fashioning this newest and best land, is not yet for 
mortal man to know. But, sir, with all my soul, I be- 
lieve that this people has been placed here so as in some 
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inscrutable manner to glorify this civilization so surely 
touched with the Master's fingers and so certainly 
fashioned with His hands. Ah, sir, there is no de- 
spair. The witnesses cannot fail. 

Again, there is another reason why you should 
hurry the settlement of this franchise system and 
convert the Negro vote into an intelligent one as 
quickly as possible. With the exigencies of national 
life we, of the South, will ourselves shortly need the 
Negro vote. I look for the South to be as anxious to 
have the Negro vote counted as is the North to-day. 
The Negro vote heretofore has been allied to a political 
organization the bulk of whose existence is in the 
North and West. He has been generally opposed to 
the people among whom he lives. This has arisen for 
several reasons ^ that the Southern people were the 
people to whom he belonged as a slave, and for 
the further reason that he fell in the hands, dur- 
ing reconstruction days, of those who preyed 
upon his credulity and ignorance and made him 
believe that the Southern people were his ene- 
mies. These impressions are rapidly losing their 
force and a newer and more intelligent class of Ne- 
groes is taking the place of the old. It is to me as 
plain as the open day that when the Negro is impressed 
with the idea that the white man of the South will 
treat him as fairly in politics as he does in business, 
that he will gradually and surely incline to the support 
of the Southern people. It is inevitable. If this is not 
the case it is against the experience of all of the years. 
The Negro is drawing his living from the South. His 
every relation of life is with the Southern man. His 
existence is tied up with the Southern States. The 
laws generally enacted in the South are predicated 
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upon the idea that the Negro will always vote against 
the Southern white man. This is a mistake. He will 
not. Nothing can be more certain than that he will ulti- 
mately become entirely affiliated with, and interested 
in, every policy of the Southern man. If the Negro 
does not become in time a good Southern man in 
every fibre of his being, he simply belies universal 
experience and breaks political precedent. When a 
question arises of sectional difference in the way of 
local policy in this country, as they are sure to arise 
in the Republic's life, you will need the Negro's vote 
and most surely you will get it. This condition is 
arising. It is rapidly coming. The South is no 
longer a great agricultural section, but it is becoming a 
great competitor with the North in all the commercial 
affairs of our national life. You will need every vote 
you can get to sustain your great commercial policies. 
The North will surely experience, as we have already 
experienced, the effect of the solid Negro vote. The 
South, most certainly, will be ultimately insistent 
that the Negro vote be counted. Then let the vote 
be an intelligent vote and let the question be settled 
and out of the way, and the Negro will be on the way 
to give us the assistance we shall certainly need. 

This system will allow a different status of fran- 
chise in the different states of the Union according to 
the general condition of education and property-hold- 
ing in each state. It will not act upon every state as 
an inflexible national constitutional provision. In 
one state, according to the rate of illiteracy and prop- 
erty-holding, it will exclude a larger element of the 
population than in another state. In the other state, 
if there is a different ratio of illiteracy and property- 
holding, then a fair ratio of the population of that 
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state would be touched by its provisions, thus acting 
fairly and equitably upon the peculiar conditions of 
each state. 

There is another and higher aspect of this ques- 
tion to be considered. By the ancestral clause in many 
states you pull the white man down, and with an ed- 
ucational franchise you push the Negro to the highest 
educational exercise. You place a premium upon 
the ignorance of the white man of the South. 
You say to him that there must be a high educational 
basis for the Negro, and yet the white man can attain 
the highest rights of American citizenship and at the 
same time wallow in ignorance. It is a wrong to the 
white man, which will surely bear its fruit. I have 
not understood in my investigation of the Anglo-Saxon 
that he needs to have any handicap put on any other 
race. 

Mr. Chairman, the franchise system, as it is 
at present constituted in many of the States in 
the South, is to say the least, practically the policy 
of repression. Repression has been tried at every age 
of the world's history and always with the same un- 
varying result, utter and tremendous failure. It leads 
nowhere. It raises no man. It demands no educa- 
tion. It holds ignorance as dense as ever. It drives 
away intelligence. It breeds discontent. It represses 
any rising aspiration of the heart. It leaves the land 
at the end of the cycle just as it found it at the begin- 
ning. It is the policy of deadly inaction overridden 
by discontent. It has filled the rich empire of Russia 
with the nihilist and the anarchist, where your brother 
is a spy upon your life and the highest official of the 
court touches arms with the serf to plot destruc- 
tion to the government. It has gangrened and filled 
beautiful Ireland with seething discontent. In every 
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country the system has borne the same terrible re- 
sults. In our country, where every man, white and 
black, feels that he has the right to equal law, under 
such a system the effect is increased a thousandfold. 
Only the other day I stood in the little room where 
the mighty spirit of Stonewall Jackson wrestled in its 
last conflict with the Great Ruler. The scene which 
occurred there in the old troublous days arose to my 
mind. With his life-blood ebbing, his thoughts 
were still on the battlefield in the conflict for his be- 
loved country. As his immortal spirit left his 
body, those around him were thrilled by his last 
commands here on earth, '* General, you must 
keep your men together and hold your ground!" 
My fellow-countrjrmen, under this system, can you 
hold the glory and the civilization of the South 
together? I ask you who believe in exact justice, in 
representative government, can you under the present 
system hold your ground? Would the kindly eyes 
under the old worn hat countenance the continuance 
of the system of political government where even if it 
was once necessary, that necessity in the change of 
affairs in this Republic has long since departed? The 
answer coming from every true patriot and far-seeing 
man of the South is, there is but one way for the 
South to keep our men together and hold our ground, 
and that is behind a fair, honest and equitable system 
bearing alike upon every one. 

Is not this course demanded by the plainest dic- 
tates of prudence? Does it not appeal to the most 
elemental principles of foresight? We have the al- 
ternative plainly presented to us. Place the franchise 
on a fair and wise and permanent basis or leave it in 
its present condition of unrest. Which is best for the 
South? Which plan does true patriotism prescribe? 
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Which appeals to statesmanship and which appeals to 
the Hour? The train of evils waiting on the present 
condition is too apparent for controversy. The open 
demand in high places for the absolute disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro, leaving ten millions of people 
without hope in the midst of our nation ; the argu- 
ment presented for the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which would again rend in twain this great na- 
tion ; the natural discontent resulting from the grow- 
ing intelligence of the Negro ; the reiterated resolu- 
tions presented to Congress unfairly representing us 
to the world of commerce and justice ; the demand for 
the reduction of our representation, are all practical 
results of the unsettled condition of our franchise. 
What do we gain by delay? Nothing. We will only 
miss our opportunity to grasp the decisive moment for 
action, and with the opening of the new era of 
industrial change to reorganize our franchise system. 
When it begins and is under way, it is too late. 

" New times, new climes, new lands, new men, bat still 
The same old tears, old wrongs and oldest ill." 

Shall we longer wait? Is not the fair settlement 
of this question in the manner I have indicated far 
wiser than any attempt to repeal or modify the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which has been so ably pressed by a re- 
spected member of this Conference ? Will you allow me 
an additional moment to oppose, witli all the earnest- 
ness of my life, this last proposition? At the risk of 
overtaxing your indulgence, I beg your further atten- 
tion. This proposition is too powerfully and seductively 
urged by my friend. Dr. Murphy, to be passed in silence. 
We are striving to close the gulf between the two great 
sections. This demand would again open wide the bit- 
terness of the olden days. It would say to the North, 
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as Abraham of old said to Lot, ''Separate thyself, I 
pray thee, from me. If thou wilt take the left hand, 
then I will go to the right ; but if thou wilt depart to 
the right hand, then I will go to the left." It would 
be a step backward. It would be practically a revolu^ 
tion. It would loose from its moorings the crystallized 
sentiment of a third of a century. It would practi- 
cally again raise the issues of the war. It could only 
result in evil by agitation, for it could never be ac- 
complished. It would require the affirmative vote of 
the majority of the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states to repeal the amendment. It would require 
two-thirds of the vote of the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives. The ma- 
jority of one branch of the legislature of only twelve 
states can defeat its modification or repeal. One-third 
vote in the House or Senate would defeat the repeal. 
No human right in all the history of government is so 
absolutely guaranteed as the rights under the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The practical eflFect of the 
repeal would be to wrest from the South a portion of 
our representation, which we could not consider in 
this day of industrial progress and need. 

Sir, there is a higher reason than the loss of rep- 
resentation. The repeal or modification of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment means the practical turning over 
to the South of the Negro Question as a local question. 
Are we able to bear it? Is not the question of the 
political status of ten millions of a different race, liv- 
ing amidst us, burden sufficient for the whole nation, 
which can only be settled, under the providence of the 
Almighty, by the earnest, hearty and loving co-opera- 
tion of the North and South? This action would, as 
nothing else, destroy that kindly co-operation. 

With all our strength and pride, is not the bur- 
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den too great for us alone to bear? We have trodden 
the winepress so long and our feet are worn with the 
weary round of the threshing floor. I know that it is 
fashionable to say, "Hands off! the South will settle 
its race troubles in its own way!" It seems tome 
that those who echo this cry know not what they say 
and do not understand the burden which they would 
impose upon our strength, and surely the love of our 
reunited country has not yet flooded their hearts with 
its tender beauty and power. It is true that the 
fructification of our hopes seems almost a dream 
touched with the radiance of the glory of that Blessed 
Land where alone the sunshine is brighter and the 
day more translucent than that which illumines and 
glorifies our own South. It is true that with a robe 
radiant and gorgeous with the waving grain, the 
fragrant hemp, the snowy cotton and the ripened 
grape, we have clothed the nakedness of the dear 
old land. We have filled the desolate places with 
laughter and happiness and plenty, and with the 
sweet alchemy of the passing years as our gentle 
handmaiden, have poured the healing nepenthe upon 
the broken heart. Amid the fatness of our fields 
and beside our rivers, whose waters, like the minor 
strains of sad music, incessantly voice hallowed 
associations, and whose shores are redolent with the 
memories of sorrows endured and trials overcome, we 
are again erecting a majestic civilization. Yet, not- 
withstanding this glory of our labor, do we not need 
all of the tender sympathy and loving interest and 
wise counsel which our brother of the North holds out 
to us with an open hand and a generous heart? This 
is the question in the economy of our governmental 
life which cannot be local. Its settlement concerns 
all of the country, North and South alike. The South 
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more immediately and acutely, it is true, but equally 
in its far-reaching consequences it touches all the 
people. It should not be left to the South to work it 
out alone and unaided. I am as insistent as any son 
of the South can be upon our supreme right to settle 
in our own way our social affairs, and I insist that in 
our social and racial treatment of the question, our 
hands should be free to fend as meets our need. That 
aspect is local and personal. However, upon the 
great question of its final settlement in its national 
aspect, it will take all of the united wisdom and re- 
sources of the whole people. Why should not this 
suprejne question have the undivided labor of our re- 
united and loving people, rendered almost omnipotent 
in the grandeur of its accomplishment, because the 
endeavor is crowned and glorified by the Brotherhood 
which, with each fading sunset, grows sweeter and 
dearer as the sullen crimson lights of the sad past 

" Tinge the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance." 

Well remembering what in our nakedness and 
emptiness we have accomplished in the settlement of 
the Race Question, yet I make obeisance to those of 
the North who by their assistance have rendered it 
possible for the South to have accomplished so much. 
With all my soul I plead that with us no narrow 
spirit of sufficiency or suspicion of untoward inter- 
ference on the part of the North should prevent the 
intertwining of our lives and our energies in the un- 
raveling of the complexities of a situation which more 
vitally affects modern civilization than any question 
of the present day. For us to do so was for Theseus 
to refuse the sword of Ariadne, and to cast aside 
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the skein of silk proflFered by the loving hand of the 
daughter of Minos. 

On one of the carnage-stricken fields of old Vir- 
ginia an officer of a Massachusetts regiment lay 
wounded to death. His regiment had passed on, 
leaving him alone with the fading light and amid the 
quickly-coming shadows. He was lying in the line of 
the march of the Southern troops, and as a Southern 
soldier hurried by he called and asked him to pray 
with him. "Oh, I am sorry I cannot," he said; **I 
have never learned to pray for myself." Yet with 
soft hands and tender sympathy he placed the dying 
officer under the grateful shade, pillowed his head, 
and cooling his fevered lips with water from his can- 
teen, he left him with words of cheer and hurried 
away to the battlefield. Soon the ears almost in hear- 
ing of the majestic music of that better land and 
rendered doubly acute by its near approach, again 
heard coming footsteps, and as another Southern sol- 
dies passed by the pleading lips called out, **I beg 
you to come and pray with me." Seeing the dim- 
ming eyes and the broken form, the Southern soldier 
knelt down beside his erstwhile foeman and poured 
over that battle-stricken field his prayer for the guid- 
ance of one about entering the encircling shadows, 
and for the sweet and divine consolation of those dear 
ones he had left at home. As the man of the South 
prayed there came to the wistful, fast-closing eyes a 
vision of the homestead in the North, with the old 
mother looking down 'the flower-bordered lane and 
listening for footsteps too long in their returning ; the 
well, with its sweet water, under the shadow of the 
waving elms ; the sweet meadow, with its fragrance 
of newly-cut grass and flowers ; the children at their 
little play ; the evening table and the vacant chair, 
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and the sweetfaced waiting wife with the little one in 
her arms ; and with each supplication and sweet re- 
minder of life and loved ones and of the nearer and 
other life, the weakening arms, clothed in their uni- 
form of blue, wrapped themselves around the gray- 
clad soldier. Nearer and nearer crept the wounded 
form in blue, and as the last tender supplication went 
out to the Throne from the lips of the Southerner, 
the spirit of the soldier of the North went on its jour- 
ney and left its mortality, holding in close embrace 
the gray-clad soldier of the South. 

And here, my countrymen, in this splendid pres- 
ence, I invoke, as a touchstone to our lives and a 
guide to our feet, often wandering, that spirit of unity 
of love and action which touched the battle fields with 
the tenderness of unseen hands and gave amidst the 
lonely pines of old Virginia a foretaste of the spirit of 
better days yet to come. 

Then, sir, let us approach this supremest question 
of our civil life with hearts touching and arms about 
each other and strengthened by a consecrated union of 
purpose and interest, and we will, as conquerors, as- 
cend those imperial heights of self-abnegation, pa- 
triotism and true statesmanship, where amidst the 
blooming of sweet flowers of love and perfect trust we 
will contemplate a happy people undivided by interne- 
cine conflict and unshaken by sectional difference. 
Yea, we will not approach this question with broken 
bodies clothed with the blue and the gray and over 
fields strewn with the ruck of a despairing civiliza- 
tion, tinged with the dun colors of sectional conflict 
and difference ; but rather as brothers whose endeavor 
is illumined by the golden sunlight encompassing the 
rich cities, the fields abounding with fertility, the ad- 
vancing commerce and civil glory of a united people. 



